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PALLY 


Four Powers Meet on World Security Organization 


Optimism prevails in Washington as representa- 
tives of Great Britain, Russia, and the United States 
sit down together at historic Dumbarton Oaks to 
come to a preliminary agreement concerning a post- 
war security organization. 

Already behind the great allied nations is a record 
of solid accomplishment in cooperative thinking 
and working together. Already functioning are the 
Food and Agriculture Commission and United Na- 
tions Relief and Rehabilitation Administration; there 
have been the recent agreements at the Monetary 
and Financial Conference which was participated 
in by all of the 44 United Nations; the Petroleum 
Agreements between Britain and the United States 
are soon to be made multilateral. Although the 
monetary and petroleum agreements have yet to be 
ratified by our government, they constitute real 
progress in international economic order. The re- 
cent Philadelphia conference of the International 
Labor Organization also demonstrated vitality in the 
economic sphere. Still other international conversa- 
tions are being carried on or are in the offing. The 
recent United Nations transportation conference in 
London is another hopeful sign. Aviation, commu- 
nications, and rubber are other subjects soon to be 
covered. 

Taken together this is an imposing beginning and 
augurs well for world order. There was nothing like 
it during or following the First World War. It should 
also be pointed out that there seems to be no inten- 
tion of dissolving the allied military coalition and 
that in the joint staff and various combined boards 
now concerned with war we have already function- 
ing agencies with important postwar implications. 

These international conferences on specific subjects 
constitute a much sounder, though less dramatic, 
approach to the solution of international problems 
than the premature creation of an artificial organiza- 
tion. If these accomplishments are securely laid as 
foundation stones, the edifice of world order be- 
comes possible, and the fulfillment of the Moscow 
Agreement looms as an attainable objective. 

It is the business of the informal conference now 
going on at Dumbarton Oaks to frame the actual 


charter of the emerging world organization. After 
the technicians of the Four Powers have agreed on 
a tentative plan it will be submitted to the “cabinet 
level” of the major Allies, after which it will be sub- 
mitted to the rest of the United Nations. A prior 
exchange of thinking has made it possible to approach 
the conference with something definite to work on. 
From what has been disclosed of the various plans 
there seems to be remarkable agreement. The exact 
role of smaller nations and the formula for the use 
of force in preventing or dealing with aggression 
will be likely to be given the most consideration. 

Under-Secretary Stettinius, chairman of the Con- 
ference, and the other representatives from the United 
States are in an excellent position to contribute 
strength and leadership. Back of them is the Con- 
nally Resolution, almost unanimously passed by the 
Senate last November, and the firm relationship be- 
tween the State Department and the bipartisan com- 
mittees of Senators and Representatives with whom 
they have constantly conferred in recent months. 

Official hopes run high that events will move 
rapidly and that the present conference will finish 
its work in a month or so, after which a briefer 
conference is to be held with Britain, the United 
States and China participating. 

The Administration has repeatedly expressed its 
desire that the world organization not be-made a 
partisan issue; and spokesmen of both parties have 
disavowed any but the highest ideals as their objec- 
tives. Mr. Dewey’s expressed doubt that the smaller 
nations would be properly represented was emphati- 
cally denied by Secretary Hull. As a result of this 
incident, Mr. John Foster Dulles as Mr. Dewey’s 
representative has met with Mr. Hull, thus giving 
further evidence of the hope for unity and non-par- 
tisanship in this sphere of political action. 

The hitch, may come in the Senate where a two- 
thirds vote is necessary for treaty ratification. Old 
line isolationists will appear in new guise to fight 
for the bogey of sovereignty and to avoid all effective 
commitment on the part of the United States. Both 
parties have elements of resistance within them 
which will try to find some popular excuse for the 
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avoidance of responsibility for international order. 

These next few months demand straight thinking 
and firm holding to convictions on the part of the 
American people, who could, through the machina- 
tions of a few politicians, be failed by the leadership 
in the Senate. Hope lies in the fact that citizens of 
the United States are aware of what happened against 
their wishes at the close of the last war. They are 
more experienced in their international thinking than 
they were twenty-five years ago. 

At his press conference on August 17 Secretary 
Hull said to the reporters: “I wish I could burn this 
into your minds and memories for the next fifty 
years, at least, and that is that the human race, this 
hour, this day, this year is confronted by the gravest 
crisis in all its experience and that we who are here 
on the scene of action at this critical time have the 
responsibility of saying which way the world is going 
for fifty years to come.” 


Demobilization of Property 


The postwar disposal of surplus property involves 
a great deal more than sales of stocks of canned 
beans. The future of whole industries both, in this 
country and abroad may depend on the policies fol- 
lowed in releasing government supplies and equip- 
ment. Possibly 80 billion dollars worth of property 
will have to be handled. Congress is facing one of 
the most vital of postwar issues. It includes the 
problem of the future of such productive facilities 
as the whole synthetic rubber industry, numerous 
housing developments, and the like. 

The whole pattern of our foreign trade for exam- 
ple may be set by the manner in which merchant 
ships are sold. Prior to the war most of our trade 
with other countries was carried in foreign ships. 
Such countries as Norway have furnished shipping 
services as one of their few exportable commodities, 
and their economy is based on this practice. Since 
the United States now owns the largest part of the 
merchant vessels of the world, a decision that we 
would in the future operate them ourselves rather 
than sell them to other countries carries tremendous 
implications not only for the economic life of our 
own country but for the established patterns of other 
nations. 

At home whole industries may be dislocated by 
the availability of tremendous stocks of surplus items. 
In some newly developed industries such as magne- 
sium, government plants comprise almost the total 
production. The principle of fullest use of resources 
would indicate that these facilities should not be 
sold in such a manner as to create a monopoly or 
strengthen an existing one. 

It is important that the disposal of surplus be 
carried on as rapidly as possible. In the immediate 
postwar period the availability of large quantities of 


goods to satisfy the accumulated consumer demand 
may be an important anti-inflationary force. Any 
delay, however, would minimize this effect, since new 
goods will become available as soon as the reconver- 
sion process is well under way. This interim period 
will also be the most desirable time for sale in order 
to obtain favorable prices and recover as much as 
possible of the taxpayers’ investment. It should be 
remembered, however, that careful planning must 
be done in order that the deflationary effect of the 
presence of large surpluses in particular industries 
not be allowed to wreck the hope for continuing full 
production and employment. In the wool industry 
for example surpluses exist which could supply the 
market for a two year period. Any dumping, with 
its resulting effect on prices, cannot be condoned, 
and speculation should not be tolerated. It is entirely 
possible in this country to have both inflation and 
deflation simultaneously in different segments of 
the economy. 

Legislatively the problem is exceedingly difficult. 
While it is desirable that Congress set down the poli- 
cies and principles to be followed, the “ships to 
sealing wax” character of the items makes any uni- 
formity in procedure almost impossible. It can be 
readily seen that disposal of food stocks requires 
quite a different approach from that which will be 
necessary for jeeps or supplies of copper. 

Numerous bills have been offered to cope with the 
situation, and various priority systems have been 
suggested to determine who should be allowed first 
chance to buy the surplus goods. One proposal sets 
up priorities in the following order: states and local 
governments, relief institutions, schools, small busi- 
ness, foreign relief. Another would try to channel 
productive goods to under-developed industrial areas 
in the west and south. Still another would keep off 
the market for a period of time all goods which 
might compete with new production. 

Congress must reconcile all these viewpoints and 
come out with a scheme which is administratively 
workable. The present trend is away from setting 
up narrow restrictions and toward giving the admin- 
istrator rather broad discretionary powers under gen- 
eral principles to be laid down by Congress. This 
would mean the elimination of red tape and would 
make possible flexible policies which can meet situa- 
tions as they arise. 

The Colmer Bill as it passed the House excluded 
both merchant and combat vessels from the operation 
of the Surplus Property Administration. The Senate 
will consider its own bill as reported by the Military 
Affairs Committee, and the differences will be ironed 
out in conference; so it is still too early to predict 
the final pattern. The major difference between the 
two proposals lies in the creation of an eight-man 
board of commissioners by the Senate bill instead of 
a single administrator as in the Colmer Bill. 
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